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urks Open Straits 
° Allied Shipping 


Use of Dardanelles Will Greatly 
"Reduce Distances in Sending 
Supplies to Russians 


'Y LOOKS TO POSTWAR ROLE 


Remaining Neutral, Turkey 
Cooperates with Allies to Bol- 
ster Position After War 


Turkey, one of Europe’s few neu- 

and perhaps the most power- 

I, has again come into the news. It 

is revealed a few days ago that the 

ish government is now permitting 

ritish and ourselves to send war 

lies to Russia through the Darda- 

les. The Dardanelles, together with 

of Marmara and the Bosporus, 

m a connecting link between the 

ferranean and the Black Seas, 

| thus offer the Allies a much 

I te supply route than those which 

(been used in getting needed 
rials to the Russians. 

ie use of this short-cut will be a 

antage to the Allies. Here- 

one of the great difficulties in 

poly: g the Russians with the war 

ber rials they need has been the great 

inces which had to be traveled. 

ore the Mediterranean was freed of 

is control and threats, ships carry- 

supplies from America had to cross 

fgouth Atlantic, go around the Cape 

od Hope at the tip of Africa, 

as the Indian Ocean into the Per- 

im Gulf and: land at ports in Iran. 

There they were unloaded and trans- 

ited by truck and rail to the Russian 

fronts. The distance from 

York to the Persian Gulf was 

more than 13,000 miles. 


i Shorter Route 


With the conquest of North Africa 
laid the freeing of the Mediterranean, 
er route was available. Ships 
wing New York or other American 
Doris could énter the Mediterranean 
Migh Gibraltar, go through the 
Stet Canal and the Red Sea, around 
@i Arabia, and then into the Per- 
and ports in Iran. Although 
er than the route around the Cape 
i Hope, the distance involved in 
ute was over 9,000 miles. 
B route through the Dardanelles 
by more than half the dis- 
8 to be traveled in reaching Rus- 
W way of the Cape of Good Hope 
and lops off more than 3,000 
om the route through the Suez 
This means that the same num- 
# ships which have been used in 
ing Russia can carry far more 
8, or that a smaller number 
mips can carry the same amount 
Pplies. Each ship can make the 
rough the Dardanelles in 10 
time than through the Suez 
and in half thé time involved 
@ longer route around Africa. 
} Turkish straits have played a 
Tole in world history and have 
(Concluded on page 3) 


JOHN STEUART CURRY—COURTESY WAR SAVINGS STAFF 


America must not be divided into hostile groups and classes 


Racial 





Guiding Our Interests 
By Walter E. Myer 


Students often excuse poor performance on the ground that the work is not in- 
teresting. In certain cases such a position may be justified. It may happen that a 
course or a book or an assignment is so foreign to the interests of a student that it 
is almost impossible for him to give it his attention. The fallacy in most such ex- 
cuses lies, however, in the fact that interests are assumed to be fixed and unchange- 
able. One may speak as if his interests were imposed upon him by some outside 
force and that he can do nothing about it. He may assume that he has no responsi- 
bility for his interests. If a certain activity interests him, he must follow it. If 
another activity does not interest him, he must turn away from it. The whole thing 
{s beyond his control. 

Such a line of reasoning calls for a little thought and study. Isn’t it possible for 
one to determine to a large extent what his interests shall be? Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that a boy who has never heard of baseball watches a game. He knows noth- 
ing of the rules. The whole thing seems meaningless to him. He is not interested. 
He realizes, however, that the boys with whom he will associate play ball and that 
if he is to have a normal life in the neighborhood, he, too, must play. So he takes 
charge of the situation. He doesn’t sit back and say, “I’m not interested.” He de- 
cides to pursue the activity which will benefit him most. He learns the rules. He 
engages in practice. He acquires skill. 
He enjoys the exercise of skill. He feels a sense of pleasure as he masters the fine 
points of the game. As he plays, he experiences excitement and satisfaction. The 
game brings zest to life. He finds it interesting. 

One who takes up a book on an unfamiliar subject or who enters a class which is 
dealing with material strange to him is in a position similiar to that of the boy who 
knows nothing of baseball. And he can conquer the situation as surely as the base- 
ball player does. If he decides that it would be profitable to him to master the 
subject, he may enter upon the work by act of will. He learns the rules, becomes 
familiar with the subject, grows in skill. And then a strange thing happens; he finds 
that the work is interesting. One who pursues only those activities which attract 
him at first sight is a drifter. He is by no means the architect of his fortunes. The 
individual who is determined to mold his own destiny must assume some responsi- 
bility for his interests. 


The game then has some meaning for him. 


Johnston Strikes at 


Intolerance 


President of U. S$. Chamber of 
Commerce Sees Danger to 
America in Group Hatred 


CALLED GREATEST SOCIAL PROBLEM 


Solution of All Other Postwar Issues 
Will Hinge upon Establish- 
ing National Unity 


What is the most serious of all the 
social problems which confront Amer- 
ica today? Eric A. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, gave his answer to 
that question in an address delivered 
recently in New York before the Writ- 
ers’ War Board. “Of all the social 
problems that face our great country 
in this era of crisis,” he said, “that 
of national unity seems to me the most 
challenging.” 

Mr. Johnston declared that “most 
other problems will not be solved if the 
American people are divided into mu- 
tually hostile and suspicious groups, 
section, and classes. More than that: 
even if solutions were possible under 
such conditions, they would hardly be 
worth achieving. They would be empty 
viotories, utterly meaningless, if the 
character of our American civilization 
were changed in the process.” 

But is there really any danger that 
the American people may become so 
divided by racial, religious, or class 
conflicts as to impair the quality of 
our civilization? Mr. Johnston thinks 
there is. “I have been privileged to 
travel widely in our country,” he said, 
“and I do not hesitate to offer my per- 
sonal testimony that race and group 
tensions are increasing to an alarm- 
ing degree.” 


Virus of Intolerance 


“Men and women who should know 
better—who do know better—” Mr. 
Johnston continued, “allow themselves 
to mouth the catch phrases of anti- 
Semitism and anti-foreignism, of anti- 
business, or anti-labor, anti-farm. 
Most of them are not themselves aware 
that they have been infected by the 
virus of intolerance which already has 
the whole world writhing in the fever 
of war.” 

The speaker called America a land 
in which men are free and in which 
they have equal opportunity, regard- 
less of their race, color, creed, or place 
of birth. Without these characteris- 
tics, he said, this would not be our 
America, except in the geographical 
sense. “In the deeper moral sense it 
would be an alien country, where those 
of us who cherish ideals of freedom 
would be exiles in our own homes.” 

So important is Mr. Johnston’s posi- 
tion in American business life, and 
so challenging is his warning of the 
peril of group conflicts in this country, 
that the remainder of this article will 
consist of quotations from his speech. 
Two other articles in this paper, on 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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VIRUS OF INTOLERANCE. Frequently racial tensions reach the point where they take the form of violence. Eric Johnston 
warns all Americans lity. 


A Plea for Racial Tolerance 


pages 6 and 7, give specific examples 
of the conflicts and antagonisms to 
which Mr. Johnston refers, and they 
furnish suggestions on how the racial 
situation in this country may be im- 
proved by the cooperation of all people, 
especially students. Now for Mr. 
Johnston’s speech: 

“Race hatreds and group intolerance 
simply do not jibe with any of the 
formulas of freedom so dear to the 
American heart. To the extent they 
are allowed to flourish, they threaten‘ 
to change the American Dream into 
another European nightmare. 

“Let’s not underestimate the threat. 


There is a tendency to soft-pedal the - 


spread of alien doctrines of intolerance. 
The theory, I suppose, is that the best 
way to treat a disease is to pretend 
that it doesn’t exist. That is a cow- 
ardly theory and worse, a futile one. 
It seems to me that honest diagnosis is 
the first and indispensable measure in 
meeting the challenge of propagandas 
and whispering campaigns directed 
against foreigners, against Jews, 
against Catholics, against Negroes. 


Not to Be Shrugged Off 


“When there’s a riot in Detroit or 
Harlem, when racial antagonisms 
break out into the open in Boston or 
Brooklyn, it’s more comfortable to 
shrug them off as local incidents. But 
the truth must be faced. These epi- 
sodes of* violence are symptoms of 
pressures and emotions and maladjust- 
ments which are nationwide. 

“Widespread though these expres- 
sions of group hatred are, it is a hope- 
ful fact that they still afflict only a 
small minority of the American popu- 
lation. That minority can be curbed 
and re-educated if conscious and or- 
ganized efforts are undertaken. The 
obstreperous hate-mongers -and their 
stupid or frivolous fellow-travelers 
can be made to understand that it sim- 
ply isn’t smart to rock the American 
boat in which they, too, are passengers. 

“If they achieve the calamity of race 


to advance themselves. 


(Concluded from page 1) 


persecutions, they will drag our be- 
loved America down to the barbarian 
level of Nazi Germany and we will pay 
for it in death and suffering and na- 
tional degeneration, precisely as the 
Germans are doing today. The thing 
that needs emphasizing, day in and 
day out, is that the spread of intoler- 
ance is not primarily a threat to the 
intended victims but to the whole coun- 
try. Once the poison enters a nation’s 
bloodstream, the entire population is 
doomed. 

“If the day ever comes in this coun- 
try when tolerance gives way to in- 
ternal enmities and persecutions and 
discriminations, it will be the end 
of American civilization. Remember 
this: The dictates of intolerance can- 
not be enforced finally without the con- 
nivance of government. Should in- 
tolerance triumph, it will mean, as a 
matter of course, that free government 
is stamped out. Racial persecutions— 
whether in the Old Russia or the pres- 


ent-day Germany—have always been © 


conducted under the protection of a 
tyrannical governmental regime. 

“Viewed from the narrowest vantage 
point of the nation’s well-being, quite 
aside from human and moral con- 
siderations, the growth of doctrines of 
race and group hatreds represents a 
major economic threat. America has 
prospered because it has provided 
avenues of economic expression to all 
men who had the urge and the capacity 
Wherever we 
erect barriers on the grounds of race 
or religion, or of occupational or pro- 
fessional status, we hamper the fullest 
expansion of our economic society. 
Intolerance is poor economy. Preju- 
dice doesn’t pay. Discrimination is 
destructive. 

“Freedom of the individual is the 
most vital condition for creative life 
in economy as in every other depart- 
ment of human existence. Such free- 
dom is impossible where men are re- 
stricted by reason of race or origin, on 
the one hand, or on the other, para- 


lyzed by fears and hatreds of their 
neighbors. 

“There are some in our country— 
industrialists, white collar workers, 
laboring people—who hold to the myth 
that economic progress can be attained 
on the principle of an unbalanced see- 
saw. They think that if some groups 
can be forever held down, the others 
will forever enjoy economic privileges 
and prosperity at the end which is up. 


Poor Economy 


“Fortunately it does not work that 
way. The withholding of jobs and 
business opportunities from some peo- 
ple does not make more jobs and busi- 
ness opportunities for others. Such 
a policy merely tends to drag down the 
whole economic level. Perpetuating 
poverty for some merely guarantees 
stagnation for all. True economic 
progress demands that the whole na- 
tion move forward at the same time. 
It demands that all artificial barriers 
erected by ignorance and intolerance 
be._removed. To put it in the simplest 
terms, we are all in business together. 

“Intolerance is a species of boycott 
and any business or job boycott is a 
cancer in the economic body of the 
nation. I repeat: Intolerance is poor 
economy. Prejudice doesn’t pay. Dis- 
crimination is destructive. ; 

“Let’s not apologize for the amazing 
variety of our human material here 
in America. Let us rather glory in it 


_as the source of our robust spirit and 


opulent achievements. Let’s not deny 
that there are differences in race and 
that our country has.all the fifty-seven 
varieties of God’s humanity. Let us 
merely make clear that these differ- 
ences cannot be measured on any scale 
of good, better, and best. They are all 
equally valid and all must continue to 
contribute to the magnificent mosaic 
of American life. 

“Subtract from the grand total of 
America the contributions of our racial 
and religious and economic minorities 
—and what remains? Subtract for- 


eign-born Andrew Carnegie from oy 


metallurgical industry; or David Sarp. | 


off (Jewish) from American radio; or 
George Gershwin (Jewish) and the 
Negro composers from our native 
music; or Norwegian-born Konute 


Rockne from our foetball; or Dutch. 


born Edward William Bok from pub. 
lishing; or Danish-born William §, 
Knudsen from the automotive indus. 
try; or Russian-born Major de Sever. 
sky from American aviation; or Be. 
gian-born Leo H. Baekeland from 
American chemical achievements; or 
slave-born Dr. George Washington 
Carver from biological developments, 


The temptation is to list hundreds ang¥ 


thousands who have thrown their par. 
ticular genius into the American melt. 
ing pot. 


Contribution to America 


“Too many Americans—indeed, too 
many of the immigrants themselves, 
whatever their race or land of birth— 
behave as if America only gave things 
to newcomers. We need to be re 
minded that America received more 
than it gave. After all, our country 
let the strangers in because it needed 
their muscle power, their purchasing 
power, and their brains. It is this 
vision of a society wonderfully rounded 
by reason of its many racial contri- 
butions—of an inter-nation within the 
borders of a vast nation—that should 
be brought home to every American 
child and adult. 

“The inevitable cycle of organized 
intolerance is that it destroys the in- 
dividual, the family, the community, 

l then the state. In contrast, tolerance 

' is constructive. It creates, builds, uni- 
fies. It gives strength and nobility to 
the individual, to the family, the con- 
munity, the state. The fight against 
intolerance is not merely our duty as 
decent human beings. It is the in- 
dispensable condition of our survival 
as free individuals and as a prosperous 
nation. 

“More than all this, it is a condition 
of happiness and a guarantee of spirit- 
ual enlargement. The very word toler- 
ance itself derives from the same Latin 
stem as the words to lift up and to 
bear. 

“‘Bear ye one another’s burdens; 
said a clear voice long ago; and that 
voice offered not merely a counsel to 
perfection but a practical maxim for 
personal and national safety. The 
ideal human relationship is that of eo 
operation rather than conflict. In the 
name of Heaven, and for the earthly 
value of security and national prog- 
ress, let us not begin destroying one 
nother in this America, ‘the last best 
hope of earth.’ ” 


Eric Johnston 
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figured in many a war. In time of 
peace, they have served as an artery 
of commerce, but in time of war, they 
are closed to the warships of all bel- 
ligerents. Until recently, the Turks 
have forbidden both the Allies and the 
Germans to use the straits. 

When Germany was in control of the 
northern shores of the Black Sea and 
of large sections of the Mediterranean, 
it would have done the Allies little 
good to use the Dardanelles because 
this route could not have brought sup- 
plies to Russia. Now, however, the 
entire Black Sea area is securely in 
Russian hands and not only are such 
great Russian ports as Odessa and 
Sevastopol freed of the enemy, but 
the seaports of Bulgaria and Romania 


~ 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS OF TUBKEY 


Turkish soldier 


are liberated and available to the 
Allies. 

Although technically neutral, Tur- 
key has steered her course toward 
greater support of the Allies. During 
the early period of the war, when Ger- 
Many was extending her control over 
most of Europe, reaching the very 
borders of Turkey, the government’s 
policy was one of caution.: It avoided 
doing anything which might give the 
Nazis an excuse to invade the country. 
Thus the Turks sold the Germans many 
of the war materials they needed— 
especially chrome—and maintained 
diplomatic relations which were for- 
mally correct. 

At the same time, the Turks avoided 
giving offense to the Allies. They 
Were bound to the British by a treaty 
of alliance and did everything within 
their power to maintain their friend- 
Pp with the British. Their neutral- 
served the Allied cause during the 
tk days of the war because Turkey 
as a barrier to Axis aggression 
‘the Middle East. If Turkey had 
over to the Axis side in 1941 or 
it might have resulted in the 
joining with the Japanese in 
Middle East, thus dealing the Al- 
cause a blow from which it might 
have recovered. Whether Turkey 
have helped the Allies more by 
Ring the war is at least questionable. 
Any rate, her neutrality benefited 
more than it did the Germans. 
During the last year, Turkey has 
induced to withdraw all assist- 
to Germany. Last spring, for 
she agreed to step.the ship- 
of chrome and other vital war 
to the Reich. Chrome was 
rly important to Hitler be- 
it is used to harden steel. At the 
Hitler was more dependent upon 


















time, 





‘ 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Turkish chrome than ever before be- 
cause he had lost the Ukraine which 


had been supplying him with another 


steel-hardening metal—manganese. 

Shortly after the Turkish agreement 
to stop the shipment of chrome, the 
Turkish government severed diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, and has 
since cooperated with the Allies whole- 
heartedly in measures “short of war. 


The Allies, in return for Turkish 


cooperation, have helped the Turks 
strengthen their army and defenses. 
The United States and Britain have 
helped build air bases in Turkey. They 


have supplied her with railroad loco-* 


motives and freight cars, with machin- 
ery for her war industries, with food 
and war materials of all kinds, and 
with aircraft. As a result of this 
assistance, Turkey had modernized 
her army of 1,000,000 and equipped it 
with effective weapons. 

Throughout the war périod, Tur- 
key has been guided by self-interest. 
The government has been determined 
to do nothing which might weaken the 
country after the war or to undo the 
work of modernization which has been 
under way since the last war. 

With the exception of Russia, few 
countries underwent greater social and 
economic changes in the period be- 
tween wars than did Turkey. Once a 
powerful empire that included vir- 


tually all the inhabited sections of. 


North Africa, the Middle East, Arabia, 
the Crimea and othe. strips of what 
is now Russia, and the entire Balkan 
peninsula as far west as Vienna and as 
far north as Poland, Turkey dwindled 
to its present size after the last war. 

Less than five per cent of present- 
day Turkey lies in Europe. The rest 
is in Asia. Turkey-in-Europe is sepa- 
rated from Turkey-in-Asia by the 
strategic straits to which we referred 
earlier. This waterway is 175 miles in 
length and includes, at the Mediter- 
ranean end, the Dardanelles, in the 
center, the Sea of Marmara, and at the 
Black Sea exit, the Bosporus straits. 

The Turkey which emerged from the 
First World War was extremely primi- 
tive, judged by western standards 
Having lived for centuries under the 
corrupt rule of the sultans, she made 
little progress. After the war, how- 
ever, the government fell into the 
hands of Kemal Pasha Ataturk, who 
undertook to make Turkey a strong 
modern nation. He ruled with an iron 
hand in order to carry out his reforms. 

The Turkish revolution carried out 


toques 
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- Turkey Opens Dardanelles to Allies 





Since the First World War, the government of T has : 


illiteracy in its great educa 


tional Here is 
high sahead dn Sulina: tee cnptiel , 


under the direction of Ataturk was a 


complete departure from the past. The 


power of the Moslem church over the 
government and the schools was de- 
stroyed. Such ancient practices as 
polygamy and the wearing of veils 
were outlawed. The legal system was 
overhauled and a concerted drive was 
made to reduce illiteracy. Under the 
sultans, fully 90 per cent of the adult 
population could neither read nor 
write. Today, while there remains 
considerable illiteracy among the older 
people, almost everyone under the age 
of 30 can read and write. 

Since Turkey is primarily an agri- 
cultural country, the reforms under- 
taken in this field were of great impor- 
tance. About four-fifths of the people 
live by farming and stock-raising, and 
the government successfully undertook 
to modernize the methods used by the 
Turkish peasants. Through definite 
planning, the government doubled the 
production of many basic agricultural 
products and in certain cases increased 
the yield threefold. In the livestock 
industry, equally impressive progress 
was made. 

The government also sponsored a 
program of industrialization. New in- 
dustries were launched and old ones 
expanded. Steel mills, flour mills, soap 
factories, sugar refineries, tanneries 
are but a few of the new industries 
which have sprung up throughout the 
country. 





JOHNSON 


Modern Turkey is but a fraction of the size of the old Ottoman Empire which at 
one time controlled much of Europe, Africa, and Asia 


AUTHENTICATED NEWS 
practically eliminated 
in gymnastics at a girls’ 


Particular emphasis was placed upon 
the expansion of the mining industry. 
The production of coal was nearly 
doubled, of copper raised from 600 to 
over 11,000 tons, of other minerals 
doubled or trebled. The chrome out- 
put was raised to the point where Tur- 
key turned out a fifth of the world’s 
total supply of that vital metal. 

Although Turkey’s economic prog- 
ress under Ataturk was phenomenal, 
it did not result in greater political 
freedom. The government ruled ruth- 
lessly. All opposition was stifled and 
practically none of the democratic 
liberties which we take for granted 
existed. Since Ataturk’s death in 
1938, the government’s policy has been 
determined by the same economic ob- 
jectives. Whether economic progress 
in the future will be accompanied by a 
growth of political freedom is a ques- 
tion which cannot now be answered. 

Turkey has a vital stake in the peace 
that is to follow this war. Because of 
her strategic location at the crossroads 
of continents, as the land bridge be- 
tween Europe and Asia, she cannot 
live isolated from international politi- 
cal developments. If she is to continue 
her program of economic progress, she 
must have a period of peace and sta- 
bility. One of the most important fac- 
tors will be the relations she maintains 
with her neighbors. 

Her future security lies in large 
part in her ability to cooperate with 
the Soviet Union. During the period 
between the two great wars, Turkish 
foreign policy was based primarily 
upon friendship with Moscow, and few 
disturbing issues arose. Inasmuch as 
Russia will emerge from this war as 
the strongest nation on the continent, 
future cooperation is even more vital 
to Turkey’s welfare. 

The most likely issue to develop be- 
tween the two countries after the war 
is the control of the Dardanelles—an 
issue which has loomed large through- 
out history. Since 1936, Turkey has 
had undisputed control over the straits 
and has had the right to fortify them. 
Russia has long ,wanted access to the 
Mediterranean and may insist that 
such access through the Dardanelles 
be guaranteed. In a word, Russia may 
challenge Turkey’s control of the 
straits. If a satisfactory solution to 
this problem cannot be worked out, 
serious disturbances may develop in 
the relations of the two countries. 
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The great Russian offensive and its leading generals 


The Russian Offensive 


Their brief counteroffensive on the 
western front ended, the Germans 
have turned eastward to meet what may 
well be the decisive Allied onslaught 
of the war. The entire eastern front 
is ablaze. 

Advancing from 10 to 20 miles a 
day, the Soviet armies, numbering sev- 
eral million men, have already captured 
about 2,000 towns and cities, including 
the Polish capital of Warsaw. They 
have bitten deep into Czechoslovakia, 
and, at this writing, have penetrated 
deeply into German Silesia and East 
Prussia, capturing such towns as Tilsit 
and Tannenberg. They are now con- 
centrating upon Breslau, Koenigsberg, 
and Posen. 

The Germans admit the seriousness 
of the Red Army threat. From the 
most advanced Russian positions, it is 
less than 200 miles to Berlin. The 
territory between the Red Army’s for- 
ward outposts and the German capital 
is flat, even, and well supplied with 
lines of communication which should 
facilitate the Russian advance. Al- 
though German defense forces under 
General Guderian have several times 
tried to form and hold a line against 
onrushing Soviet troops, no effective 
resistance has yet been organized. 


Tragic Warsaw 


The Red Army’s wictorious entry 
into Warsaw returned to Allied hands 
the first European capital taken by the 
Germans in World War II. The city, 
which has been the capital of an inde- 
pendent Polish state three times in five 
centuries, surrendered to Hitler’s 
armies on September 27, 1939, after 


its citizens had withstood 20 days of 
siege. More than 60,000 people—over 
half of them women and children— 
were killed, 100,000 others were 
wounded, and nearly half of the city’s 
20,650 buildings were destroyed be- 
fore the Germans were able to take it. 

Nazi rule in Warsaw, carried on 
with unparalleled cruelty, was not able 
to prevent the city from becoming the 
headquarters of one of the most effec- 
tive underground organizations in Eu- 
rope. By the beginning of last sum- 
mer, the Polish resistance movement 
had an army ready to rise. 

On August 1, when the Red Army 
was shelling Warsaw’s suburbs, the 
resistance army rose. When the Rus- 
sian drive halted, it was left to face 
the Germans alone and, after 63 days 
of fighting, unaided even by any sub- 
stantial supplies from outside, was de- 
stroyed. The Russians claimed that 
the resistance forces had disregarded 
their orders in staging the uprising at 
this time. Resistance leaders, how- 
ever, accused the Russians of deliber- 
ately urging them to rise and then 
leaving them to be destroyed in order 
to discredit the London Polish govern- 
ment with which the resistance move- 
ment was affiliated. 

Warsaw, as the Russians found it 
earlier this month, is a city of ruins. 
Most of its historic buildings have 
been completely demolished, and only 
about a third of its prewar population 
is believed still living. . 


The Italian Front 


Nowhere in the world have our 
forces seen harder fighting in recent 
months than on the Italian front. In 
the slow, painful push toward Bologna, 


they have encountered all the horrors 
of winter weather and mountainous 
terrain as well as fierce German re- 
sistance. Most of the advantages of 
battle have fallen to the Germans. 
Their supply problem is minimized by 
the fact that they control a splendid 
system of roads connecting northern 
Italy with Switzerland and the Reich. 
Their well-trained, experienced troops 
find the rugged mountains as ideal for 
defensive purposes as they are frus- 
trating for offensive purposes. And 
the combination of weather and ter- 
rain stands in the way of effective use 
of our superior air power. 

The strategic importance of the 
fighting in Italy has been as little rec- 
ognized as its difficulties. By forcing 
the Germans to keep 27 divisions on 
this front—some of them withdrawn 
from Norway—the Allied troops in 
Italy lessened the impact of the blow 
on our positions-in Belgium and Lux- 
embourg. Had the Germans been able 
to transfer troops from the Italian 
front to the Siegfried Line, General 
von Rundstedt’s counterattack might 
have proved even more - disastrous. 


League of Nations Contest 


For many years the League of Na- 
tions Association has been conducting 
a national high school contest, thereby 
promoting the study of international 
relations. This year the subject of the 
contest is the Dumbarton Oaks plan. 

A high school wishing to participate 
in the contest should notify the League 
of Nations Association, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City. The school 
will then receive a study kit contain- 
ing three pamphlets, dealing with the 
problem of peace machinery. 


——— 


As many students as wish to do » 


in any high school may take part ip } 


the contest. The students study the 
pamphlets which are sent out. Then, 
on April 13, examinations will be held 
in the local high schools which partic. 
ipate. 

The student papers will be graded 
by a competent committee of judges. 


- The student who is awarded first place 


will receive $400. The second prize jg 
$100, and the third prize is $50. Many 
local, city, and state awards are offered 
in addition. 

Last year, more than 1100 high 
schools were enrolled in the contest 
and about 10,000 students participated, 
In one high school, 400 students took 
the examination. 

THE AMERICAN OBSERVER regrets 
that this contest is open only to public 
high schools. Since this paper is used 
in parochial and private schools as well 
as public schools, we should like very 
much to have the contest open to such 
schools. We have repeatedly urged 
the League of Nations Association to 
make such a change in its program, 
but it has not yet arranged to do so, 
We hope that by next year, either this 
contest will broaden its scope, or that 
a similar contest may be conducted 
among the private and parochial 
schools. Meanwhile, we hope that as 
many as possible of the high schools 
which are eligible may take part in the 
examinations. Any high school wish- 
ing more detailed information should 
write directly to the League of Nations 
Association. 


Inter-Union Rivalry 


The long standing rivalry between 
our two leading union federations, the 
AFL and CIO, is currently asserting 
itself on two issues—the choice of a 
new secretary of labor and the future 
of the National War Labor Board. 

It is known that Frances Perkins, 
secretary of labor since 1933, wishes 
to resign her post to become head of 
the International Labor Organization. 
The President has promised to appoint 
a new labor secretary as soon as the 
AFL and CIO can agree on a candi- 
date, but so far neither has proposed 
one acceptable to the other. 

The AFL insists that Miss Perkins’ 
successor come from the ranks of labor 
and has suggested Daniel W. Tracy, 
former president of the International 
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Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and 


| now assistant secretary of labor. The 


CIO is inclined to favor someone like 
Senator Harley M. Kilgore of West 
Virginia, who is pro-labor but outside 
the union hierarchy. 

The NWLB has become a point of 
jnter-union controversy because of 
AFL charges that it favors the CIO 
at the expense of the rest of organized 
jabor. The NWLB has published sta- 
tistics in its defense, showing that the 
average of wage increases granted to 
AFL unions in the first nine months of 
last year was 5.6 cents an hour as com- 
pared with 5.1 for CIO unions. 


f 
| Britain and Palestine 


A murder trial in Cairo seems trifi- 
ing compared with the momentous hap- 
penings on the battlefields and fn the 
diplomatic capitals of a world at war. 
But the sentencing of two young Jews 
for the assassination of Lord Moyne, 
British minister resident in the Middle 
East, cannot be taken lightly, for be- 
hind it is one of the most complicated 
problems on the international scene— 
the problem of Palestine. 

The sufferings of Europe’s Jews in 
| the present war have roused new inter- 
est in the idea of Palestine as a na- 
tinal home for all Jews. Recalling 
Britain’s 1917 Balfour declaration in 
b favor of the idea, many people con- 
demn British policies limiting the num- 
ber of refugees allowed to enter Pales- 
tine and otherwise conciliating the 
country’s Arab population. Most Jews, 
inside Palestine and elsewhere, are 
working for a peaceful settlement of 
their grievances. But a few, like Lord 
Moyne’s assassins, have, in effect, de- 
dared war against Britain by form- 
ing terrorist groups. 

On one hand, Britain wants to keep 
Jewish support in the war. On the 
other, she wants neither to lose her 
hold on Palestine—her mandate since 
the end of the last war—nor to antag- 
oize the Arabs. Palestine is vital 
to British interests, first of all, as a 
center of empire communications. 
Close to Egypt and the Suez Canal, 
itis also the planned terminus of sev- 
eral railways and oil pipelines to be 
built after the war. It is likely to be 
afuture airways junction between the 
east and west. 

Arab support is equally important 
for Britain. If the Moslem world were 
to unite, the empire would be lost, for 
in Africa, the Middle East, and India, 
Moslems make up a great part of the 
peoples under British domination. The 


loge, J, visited by children from the 





LEMINDERS OF HOME. Two Yank soldiers, temporarily 


upper house during the present session of 


% party wales Wallace H. White, Jr., Maine, 
r in foreign policy; Robert Taft, Ohio, chairman of the 


, Nebraska. 
Vandenberg, Michigan, 
steering committee. 


Arabs, who deeply resent the Jews in 
Palestine, have already threatened 
Britain by taking the first steps to- 
ward forming an independent federa- 
tion of Moslem states. 


Congressional Reform 


The movement to reorganize Con- 
gress gained new impetus recently 
when the National Planning Associa- 
tion, a nonpartisan research institu- 
tion, released its 14-point program for 
improving our legislative set-up. The 
plan would give higher salaries and 
benefits to individual members, stream- 
line congressional procedure, and bring 
Congress closer to the executive arm 
of the government. 

Robert Heller, author of the study, 
recommends raising congressmen’s sal- 
aries from $10,000 to $25,000 a year. 
He also favors a retirement pay system 
providing retired members over 55 
with an annual income scaled according 
to their years of service. He would 
lighten the work load of our senators 
and representatives by allotting more 
money to provide them with highly 
skilled assistants. 

Heller’s recommendations call for a 
complete overhauling of the congres- 
sional committee system. Standing 
committees in both houses would be 
limited to 15, each with its functions 
sharply defined to avoid duplication of 
work, and each with a staff of expert 
assistants. The seniority system of 
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residing in 
The soldiers are Cpl. 


neighborhood. 
(left) of Detroit, Michigan. and Sgt. John J. Macaulay of Cleveland, 





ACME 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS. These four senators will play an important role in the 
Congress. 


Left to right: Kenneth S. 


floor leader; Arthur 


choosing committee chairmen would 
be abolished. Strictly congressional 
affairs would be handled by joint com- 
mittees. 

Current practice would also be modi- 
fied by increased use of provisional leg- 
islation—for example, resolutions put- 
ting Congress on record in favor of 
general policies. Using these, Con- 
gress could control the administrative 
agencies without taking time to work 
out the details of their activities. 
Confusion and delay would be lessened 
by a ban on riders and filibusters. 

To bring the legislative and execu- 
tive branches closer together, the pro- 
gram provides for a question period in 
which agency and department heads 
would report to Congress. As a fur- 
ther check on the administrative agen- 
cies, Heller urges that the General 
Accounting Office review the records 
of most agencies instead of the se- 
lected number it now covers. More 
frequent congressional investigations 
of national affairs are also recom- 
mended. 

Now that Congress has extended the 
life of the joint committee set up to 
study proposed improvements in con- 
gressional machinery, it is expected 
that many of these suggestions will be 
given serious consideration. 





[ SMILES | 


Mother (fondly watching her two-year 
old): “He’s been walking like that for 


almost a year.” 
“Amazing! Can’t you 





Bored visitor: 
make him sit down?” 

* * * 

First soldier: “What makes you think 
that these ancient buildings in Italy are 
so much better constru than modern 
ones?” 

Second soldier: “Well, for one thing, 
they have lasted so much longer.” 

. * * 

Customer: “This cafe must have a re- 
markably clean kitchen.” 

Manager: “Thank you, sir. It’s nice 
of you to say so. But how did you know?” 

tomer. ( crisply) : “Because every- 
thing tastes like soap.” 
* * * 


I wish that I could make a‘rule 
That every moth must go to school, 
And learn from some experienced mole 
To make a less conspicuous hole. 
* * — 
“Here comes the parade. Where's 
Aunty?” 

“She’ s upstairs waving her hair.” 

“What's the matter? “Gan't she afford 


a flag?” rs ri . 


“The roof is so bad that the rain comes 
through on my head. How long is this 


going to continue?” wrote the angry 
tenant. 
“What do you think I am—a weather 


prophet?” replied the landlord. 
+ * 
A Do you challenge any of the 


ju 

Detendant: Well, I think I can lick the 
little guy on the end. 

* * * 

Basketball ig & ie players) : 
remember 1 develops in- 
dividuality, ae eden and leadership. 
Now get onto the floor and do exactly as 
I tell you.” 


“And 





GIBSON IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“] was momentarily distracted by the pic- 
ture. What were you saying?” 





Questions from the News 





1. Why does Eric Johnston consider 
national unity the greatest social prob- 
lem confronting the country? 


2. What, in his opinion, are likely to 
be some of the political results of dis- 
crimination against certain groups? 


8. Why are intolerance and discrim- 
ination poor economy? 

4. What are some of the things you 
personally can do to help promote racial 
tolerance? 


5. Do you have any prejudices against 
racial or religious groups? If so, what 
steps can you take to overcome them? 


6. Why is the opening of the Dar- 
danelles so important to the Allies? 


7. Compare the distances involved in 
the various supply routes to Russia. 


8. Briefly describe Turkey’s policy 
toward the Allies and toward Germany 
during the course of the war. 


9. What role did Kemel Ataturk play 
ets Turkish history after the First World 
ar? 


10. Why has chrome played an impor- 
tant part in this war? 

11. Name the three Russian generals 
in charge of the great winter offensive. 


12. Why is Great Britain eager to 
retain her control of Palestine? What 
are some of the difficulties she is facing? 
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Pronunciations 


Ankara—ahng’kah-rah 
Bologna—boe-loe’nyah 

Kemal Ataturk—kay’mah! a-ta-toork’ 
Konev—koe’ neff 

von Runstedt—fon’ roont’shtet 
Rokossovsky—roe-koe-soff’skee 
Zhukov—zoo'koff 
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LSEWHERE in this paper we dis- 

cuss frictions among groups of 
Americans which are disturbing na- 
tional unity; frictions which, in the 
opinion of the head of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, are 
growing and becoming increasingly 
dangerous. In the article which fol- 
lows we describe a few typical cases 
of friction, discrimination, or potential 
conflict. 

White versus Negro: About one- 
tenth of the citizens of the United 
States are Negroes. It is widely be- 
lieved among these colored people that 


discrimination to continue. They feel 
that the best places should be reserved 
for the whites and that the Negroes 
should be content with menial tasks or 
with work which the whites do not 
want. 

Some Negroes are satisfied with 
menial work, but an increasing num- 
ber of them are very bitter because of 
discriminations practiced against 
them. Large numbers of Negroes pro- 
test sharply, and sometimes violently, 
bad feeling develops and sometimes re- 
sults in race riots. 

Since the war, an attempt has been 


= : 





race conflicts, while others argue that 
the races should not be kept apart. 
Some Negroes are willing to accept 
segregation provided they are given 
equipment and accommodations equal 


to those enjoyed by the whites; while - 


other Negroes look upon segregation 
itself as a badge of inferiority and 
they resent it bitterly. 

(ec) Political discrimination. In cer- 
tain states, it is practically impossible 
for Negroes to vote. Different devices 
are used to prevent their voting. In 
some cases, educational qualifications 
are required for voters. Then educa- 


FSA BY ROTHSTEIN 


Freedom of religion is one of the main pillars of American democracy 


they are discriminated against by the 
rest of the population and that they 
do not have opportunities equal to 
those of the whites. Among their 
grievances are these: 

(a) Economic-discrimination. It is 
charged that in many places, both in 
the north and south, Negroes, regard- 
less of their ability, do not, in ordinary 
times, have a chance to obtain good 
jobs. Many of the best positions are 
denied to them. When jobs are scarce 
they cannot get work in which they 
compete with white labor. All the best 
places are given to the white people, 
and Negroes have only the jobs that 
are left over, if any are. Even during 
wartime, Negroes are often denied jobs 
although there is vital need for their 
services. 

Since the Negroes are shut off from 
the best paying positions, most of them 
are very poor. The whites then point 
to Negro poverty and say this is proof, 
of the inferiority of colored people. 

Undoubtedly, such discrimination 
exists in many places. White opinion 
concerning the problem is divided. 
Many white people admit that an in- 
justice is being done to the Negroes 
and insist that there shall be no racial 
discrimination in the employment of 
workers. Other white people want the 


made to eliminate racial discrimina- 
tion in employment on war projects. 
A Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee has been set up for the purpose 
of preventing injustices. It has han- 
dled many complaints of minority ra- 
cial groups and has in many cases 
eliminated the abuses. 

It would be inaccurate to say, how- 
ever, that anything like equality of 
opportunity exists, for many racial 
groups do not have the same chance 
at jobs that the majority of the popu- 
lation enjoys. The controversies which 
reach the point of creating serious dis- 
turbances are but a few of the cases 
in which this important issue is in- 
volved. Tensions are likely to become 
more acute when employment oppor- 
tunities are less plentiful than they 
are today. 

(b) Segregation. In certain parts 
of the country, Negro children are re- 
quired to go to separate schools, and 
some of these schools are inferior to 
those of white children. Negroes are 
not allowed to ride in railway coaches 
occupied by whites. They must sit 
separately on street cars, and in every 
possible way; they are kept apart from 
the whites. 

Some white people insist that segre- 
gation is necessary in order to prevent 


tional tests are applied to Negroes but 
not to whites. Negroes look upon the 
denial of the voting privilege as a 
denial of liberty and freedom. They 
think that this violates the spirit and 
purpose of democracy. White opinion 
is divided on the desirability of giving 
the Negroes a vote. 

There is a growing protest among 
colored people against the discrimina- 
tions which they suffer. Langston 
Hughes, Negro poet, expresses a very 
common feeling when he says that the 
Negro frequently “must pay taxes but 
refrain from going to the polls, must 
patriotically accept conscription to 
work, fight, and perhaps die to regain 
or maintain freedom for people off in 
Europe or Australia, when he hasn’t 
it himself at home. To his ears, most 
of the war speeches about freedom 
sound perfectly foolish, unreal, high- 
flown, and false.” 

Such a charge as this, pitted as it is 
against the equally uncompromising 
opinion of millions of white Ameri- 
cans, is indicative of disharmony 
which may become increasingly seri- 
ous. 

Jew versus Gentile. There are in 
the United States 4,500,000 Jews, 
which means that about one Ameri- 
can in 30 is Jewish. Unquestionably, 


— 


there is discrimination against Jews 
in certain quarters. There are firms 
which refuse to employ Jews. There 
are hotels which will not admit them, 
There are residential districts where 
Jews are not permitted to live. Such 
cases are rare exceptions, but there 
are enough of them to stir up a great 
deal of resentment and bitterness, 

More serious than these discriming. 
tions is the whispering - campaign 
which is intended to arouse prejudice 
against Jews. Reports are circulated 
by a small, but active, group of Amer- 
icans to the effect that the Jews are 
getting control of our industries; that 
they own a large section of the press; 
and that they are exerting an increas. 
ing influence over public opinion; that 
they are increasingly powerful in the 
government. 

Most of these charges are false. A 
survey recently conducted by the mag- 
azine Fortune proves, for example, the 
falsity of the common charge that Jews 
already control the banking of the 
country. This survey shows that most 
of the big banking houses of New 
York and other cities are in non-Jew- 
ish hands. The same is ‘true of most 
of our other industries, though a few 
industries, such as clothing, are excep- 
tions. The Jews control a relatively 
small number of American newspapers 
and magazines. The great newspaper 
chains are in non-Jewish hands. Con- 
trol of the movie industry is about 
evenly divided between the Jews and 
non-Jews. 

So active and persistent is anti-Jew- 
ish propaganda that many Jews fear 
an increasing amount of discrimina- 
tion and persecution. They think it is 
possible that America may cease to be 
a land of freedom and opportunity for 
them. 

Catholic versus Protestant. The 
friction among religious groups is not 
so pronounced as that which prevails 
among certain other groups, but seri- 
ous disharmony prevails in some sec- 
tions. For example, in certain places 
where the population is prevailingly 
Protestant, Protestants control the 
school boards, and these boards refuse 
to employ teachers who are Catholics. 
In certain cities, where the Catholics 
are in a majority, the opposite situa- 
tion prevails. Where discriminations 
of this kind are to be found, feeling 
runs high and there are sharp cleav- 
ages along religious lines. 

Catholics are particularly resentful 
because of the common assumption 
that a member of their faith cannot be 
elected to the presidency. That issue 
became especially sharp in 1928 when 
Alfred E. Smith, a Catholic, ran for 
the presidency on the Democratic 
ticket and lost the vote of a number of 
normally Democratic states because of 
his religion. 

The problems of racial conflict and 
of other group frictions are rende 
more difficult by the fact that there 
are always extremists on both sides. 
On the one side there are those who 
are not willing to take even the slight 
est steps toward the removal of dis 
criminations. On the other there are 
extremists who oppose compromise 
measures, who do not recognize 
value of small gains, and who are very 
bitter at the thought that all diserim! 
nations may not be removed at once. 
These extremists on both sides fan the 
flames of discord and make the t 
harder for those who are trying 
move in the direction of justice’ 
progress. 
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BERG IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Out by the roots 


T DOES no good to-study problems, 

such as the growing threat of na- 
tional disunity, unless something is to 
be done about them. Fortunately, 
there is a great deal which any citizen 
can do to promote justice, harmony, 
and good will. Much can be done to 


bring smoother relations among races, © 


groups, and classes within each com- 
munity, and it is a part of good citi- 
zenship for each person to find what 
his own contribution may be. 

We shall not undertake, in fhe ar- 
ticle which follows, to list all the steps 
which might be taken to encourage 
fair dealing and to discourage injus- 
tices. We shall, however, make a few 
suggestions which we think might 
profitably be followede 

(1) “First of all,” says Professor 
Clyde R. Miller, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, “you must realize that racial and 
religious hatreds are just another of 
the mental and emotional diseases 
which today are sweeping the world as 
plagues and pestilences once swept the 
world before science and education 
controlled them.” 

You will be taking an important 
step forward when you come to realize 
that what you think of as your opin- 
ions of certain racial or religious 
groups may be mere prejudices. “A 
Prejudice,” says Hortense Powder- 
maker in Probe Your Prejudices, “is 
an attitude we have toward a specific 
situation that we reach without suffi- 
tient consideration of the facts about 
the situation. It differs from an atti- 
tude founded on science and knowl- 
edge, for in the case of a prejudice, 
we form a judgment without the help 
of science or of our own thinking ca- 
pacities. 

“We frequently do not know how a 
Prejudice arose or how it first began. 
We may not even be aware that we 
have any. But whether or not we are 
aware of prejudices, they influence our 

vior. They may influence us even 
More if we are unaware of them. Our 
first problem, therefore, is to be able 
to recognize a prejudice, either of our 
own or that of other people.” 

If you have a hostile or a disdainful 
feeling toward the people of some par- 

r race, or nationality, or reli- 
Sious faith, stop and ask yourself 
er you really know enough about 
people to form a judgment or 
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whether, on the other hand, you may 
merely be prejudiced. 

Your prejudice may have arisen 
from a false picture you have in your 
mind of groups which differ from you. 
It may be the result of a false gen- 
eralization. (You once knew a for- 
eigner or a Protestant or a Catholic, 
a Jew or a Negro, who possessed char- 
acteristics which you did not admire. 
Therefore, all members of that group 
have the same distasteful qualities.) 
By faulty reasoning such as this you 
have may have made a generalization 
which is the basis of your prejudice. 
Whatever the cause of the prejudice, 
you should take steps to overcome it. 

(2) If some of the people of your 
community are unpopular because of 
race, nationality, or religion, read as 
much as you can about these groups, 
study the contributions they have 
made to our civilization or welfare; 
recognize these contributions when 
you hear of them. It is a fact, for 
example, that many Negroes have per- 
formed heroicaly in the war. The 
newspapers told some time ago of a 
Negro who had saved the lives of 92 
of our men. Negroes have made 
marked achievements in literature and 
science. All of us should understand 
these facts. We should recognize the 
achievement of other races and groups 
as well. 

(3) Make it a point to become per- 
sonally acquainted with people of as 
many groups and nationalities as pos- 
sible. An individual may be either 
provincial or cosmopolitan. If he is 
provincial, he is satisfied if he knows 
and understands only people who are 
like himself. If he is cosmopolitan, 
his interests range far afield and he 
becomes familiar with the character- 
istics and the thinking of many kinds 
of people. His understanding is 
thereby broadened. 

(4) Try at all times to understand 
the other fellow’s point of view. Ifa 
question concerning Jews comes up, 
and if you are not a Jew, talk the 
problem over with a Jewish friend or 
member of the community. If you are 
a Jew, you should talk things over 
with people who are not. 

When some problem affecting the 
Negroes is under discussion, you would 
do well to talk the problem over with 
a well-informed colored person. In 
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that way, you would come to see how 
things look from the Negro point of 
view. There should be similar dis- 
cussions among Catholics and Protes- 
tants, and other groups of the popu- 
lation. 

(5) When you hear rumors about 
certain groups, especially groups which 
are more or less unpopular, investigate 
them. Do not accept them as facts 
until you have made some study of 
them. Remember that there are two 
sides to almost every question. Do 
not accept as final the first opinion 
which you hear. 

When you are investigating rumors, 
it is important that you should do it 
in a truth-seeking spirit. Do not form 
an opinion and then go out to get evi- 
dence to support that opinion. Read 
and discuss the problem from as many 
angles as possible. Be willing. to 
change your opinions if you do not 
find evidence to support them. 

(6) Find out about organizations 
which are working for justice and for 
harmony among the various groups of 
our population. There are a number 
of such organizations. For example: 

(a) National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 

(b) Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, Department of 
Race Relations, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 

(c) Catholic Interracial Council, 20 
Vesey Street, New York 6, New York. 

(d) National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 69 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New 
York. 

(e) Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation, 710 Standard Building, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

(f) Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation, 119 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, New York. 

(g) Council Against Intolerance in 
America, 17 West 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 

Write to these organizations, get a 
list of their publications, ask that these 
publications be sent to your school 
library. 

(7) Refrain at all times from call- 
ing any groups of people by names 
which are used as terms of reproach. 
Some people may not realize, when they 
use such terms as “Chink,” “Wop,” 
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“Kike,” and “Nigger,” how it hurts 
and angers those to whom they refer. 
There is positively no sense in saying 
anything which might hurt the feel- 
ings of other people. This is a rule 
which no person claiming to have 
either culture or patriotism or common 
decency will ever break. 

(8) When you hear people. making 
slurring remarks about any of our 
fellow Americans, speak out against 
the practice. Condemn every attempt 
to stir up prejudice. Let it definitely 
be known that you are on the other 
side. If you will do this, you will make 
an important contribution toward har- 
mony and unity. 

(9) Study the meaning of democ- 
racy. Does the acceptance of democ- 
racy mean that every individual is to 
be judged according to his merits? 
Does it mean that all the people shall 
have opportunity, or only the people of 
certain races, nationalities, or creeds? 
Is it in accordance with American 
ideals for certain classes of the popula- 
tion to be denied opportunity, or would 
such a denial be more in place in cer- 
tain other countries which do not claim 
to be democratic? Make up your 
mind what American ideals are and 
then work to sustain and promote 
them. 

(10) In all your dealings with other 
people, regardless of their race, na- 
tionality, and creed, practice the 
Golden Rule. Treat each individual 
whom you meet as you would like for 
him to treat you if your situations 
were reversed. If there is ever any 
question as to what your attitude 
should be, consult your conscience and 
follow its dictates. 

Finally, we suggest that each person 
who may ever be inclined to practice 
unkindness or thoughtlessness toward 
any of his fellow Americans should re- 
member this little verse by a Negro 
poet—a verse which shows how unkind 
acts may produce deep wounds and 
unhealing scars: 


Once riding im old Baltimore, 

Head filled, heart filled, with glee, 
I saw a Baltimorean 

Keep looking straight at me. 
Now I was eight and very small, 

And he was no whit bigger. 
And so I smiled, but he stuck out 

His tongue and called “nigger. 
I saw the whole of Baltimore 

From June until September. 

f all the things that happened there, 
That’s all that I remember. 


” 
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U.8. Pacifie Offensive Moves 


F ap bearing the end of the war with Japan 
is not yet in sight, the American return to 
Luzon marks a climactic phase of this struggle. 
The Americans have come a long way since the 
Japanese, three years ago, overran the Philip- 
pines and then extended their circle of power 
and influence to the Aleutians, the Gilberts, the 
Solomons, most of New Guinea, the Netherlands 
Indies, Malaya, and Burma. They seriously 
threatened Australia, and if they had conquered 
that land, Hawaii would then have been the 
nearest base of operations of any consequence. 

But American forces and supplies were 
speeded across 7,400 miles of ocean in time to 
assure the safety of Australia. We established 
roundabout supply lines, and protected them 
by building bases on scores of small Pacific 
islands, so that Japanese submarines and air- 
planes were unable to take too heavy a toll of 
our shipping. 

It was not until the late summer of 1942, 
however, that the first important step on the 
road back to the Philippines was taken. The 
heart-breaking invasions and battles of Guadal- 
canal and New Guinea revealed the costly and 


tremendous job which lay ahead. They also 
taught our generals and admirals and fighting 
men lessons which proved invaluable later on. 

For one thing, these early engagements showed 
the vital importance of close teamwork among 
our sea, air, and land forces. Such teamwork 
has been perfected with every new invasion, and 
the present coordination of American fighting 
forces in the Pacific is scientific planning of 
the first order. 

Probably the most important lessén our mili- 
tary men learned in the early part of the Pacific 
war, however, was this: They discovered that 
it was not necessary to attack an entire island 
and gain complete control of it before advanc- 
ing to another. To do so would have involved 
long and costly jungle fighting in the case of 
every island. Thus, it was decided merely to 
seize key and strategic places on the various 
islands, thereby cutting off Japanese forces in 
the interior regions so that they could not re- 
ceive supplies or carry on effective warfare. 

Moreover, certain islands, which were strongly 
fortified by the Japanese, such as Truk, were 
not invaded at all, but instead were made inef- 
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fective by the American plan of by-passing them 
and seizing islands around them, thus c 
them off from their main supply bases. Throw 
such tactics as these, plus the courage and ability 
of- our fighting men, we have pushed the Japr 
nese defense lines back several thousand mile 
Some military observers believe that we will 
take the more direct route, for they say tt 
our naval power is so superior to the en 
it would be easier for us to invade Form 
and Japan proper by the sea route than it wou? 
be to invade China and then proceed north! 
land. Japan’s land strength, much of whic 
concentrated in China, is said to be stronget 
than her sea power. “8 
For this reason, according to the New York 
Times, “the American leaders may try to ## 
the final test against Japan with weapons ™ 
which they are strongest and Japan is weakest, 
avoiding costly engagements with Japan’s Jam 
strength. Such reasoning leads to the © 
sion that, desirable though a landing in CBM 
might be, for relief purposes if nothing me 
the main course of battle will shape directly 
toward Japan.” ah 
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